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COLORFUL  JOURNALISM  IN  FORT  WAYNE 


People  living  in  the  year  1966  can  hardly  im- 
agine an  America  without  magazines,  or  newspapers, 
or  even  one  without  daily  newspapers.  The  first 
American  newspaper  was  probably  published  in  Boston 
in  September  of  1690,  but  until  1704  no  newspaper, 
and  until  1783  no  daily  newspaper,  was  regularly  pub- 
lished in  the  territory  which  we  now  call  the  United 
States.  ^  The  newspapers  of  the  colonial  period  were 
largely  by-products  of  printing  establishments  and  the 
printer -journalist -editor  was  a  product  of  the  appren- 
tice system.  Following  the  Revolutionary  War  and 
until  the  1830' s,  the  journalist  was  a  political  parti- 
san, and  only  incidentally  an  editor.  Newspapers 
came  into  existence  in  this  country  as  new  devices  to 
satisfy  old  needs.  In  part  they  replaced  services 
rendered  by  coffee  houses  and  taverns,  by  preachers 
and  postmasters,  by  town  criers,  and  by  town  gossips. 
Their  immediate  forerunners  included  personal  let- 
ters, the  hand  written  newsletters  produced  commer- 
cially in  this  country  and  abroad,  notices  posted  in 
public  places,  broadsides  and  pamphlets,  and  news- 
papers sent  to  America.  The  early  printers  obtained 
their  editorial  material  from  other  papers,  official 
sources,  and  correspondence.  Bartholomew  Green  in 
his  Boston  Newsletter  of  March  7,  1723,  has  a  typical 
request  showing  the  manner  in  which  early  corre- 
spondents were  found:  "He  Desires  of  all  Ingenious 
Gentlemen,    in  every  part  of  the  County,  to  communi- 


cate  the  Remarkable  Things  they  observe;  and  he  De- 
sired them  to  send  their  Accounts  Post-Free,  and 
nothing  but  what  they  assuredly  know;  and  they  shall 
be  very  gratefully  received  and  Published.  "^  Even  in 
the  1840's  the  chief  editor  of  a  newspaper  in  New  York 
rarely  employed  more  than  two  or  three  assistants.^ 
Limited  capital,  small  circulation,  cheap  advertising, 
all  prevented  the  hiring  of  a  large  staff.  Editors  were 
reporters  and  editors  alternately;  and  their  pay  was 
not  commensurate  with  the  work  required  of  them. 

The  modern  conception  of  a  newspaper  with  a 
capable  staff  and  huge  circulation  didn't  emerge  until 
the  1890's.^  By  this  time  journalism  had  seen  the 
pioneering  work  of  James  Gordon  Bennett  and  was  ex- 
periencing the  sensationalism  and  the  organizing  abil- 
ity of  Joseph  Pulitzer  and  William  Randolph  Hearst. 
It  was  important  for  editors  to  be  more  than  merely 
chief  reporters.  Hearst  trained  sensation  mongers 
and  jugglers  of  catch  words  for  big  city  dailies.  The 
"Sage  of  Emporia,  "  William  Allen  White,  inspired 
many  a  reporter  and  editor  with  such  homely  maxims 
as:  "Boil  your  story  down.  Never  use  two  words 
where  one  will  do."  "Laugh  with  but  not  at  people, 
and  you  will  never  get  into  trouble."  "Dip  your  pen 
into  your  arteries  and  write.  "^ 

The  American  newspaperman  has  played  an 
intimate  and  leading  role  in  American  life.  He  has 
had  an  influence  both  in  our  homes  and  in  our  capitals 
in  the  forming  of  opinions  and  in  the  making  of  deci- 
sions. Like  a  wise  politician,  the  successful  news- 
paperman has  had  to  be  a  mirror  of  his  time  a  step 
ahead  of  his  public,   but  not  too  far  ahead. 

What  brought  about  the  founding  and  growth  of 
so  many  newspapers  in  the  Middle  West?  Many  of  the 
factors  involved  are  in  keeping  with  Frederick  Jackson 
Turner's  "Frontier  Hypothesis"  in  American  History. 
Settlers  who  had  come  from  newspaper -endowed  cities 


brought  the  habit  with  them.  The  decentralized  polit- 
ical system,  with  a  constant  round  of  local,  county, 
and  state  elections,  created  a  demand  for  news,  notes, 
and  arguments  on  public  affairs.  Merchants  and 
speculators  were  anxious  to  have  a  means  of  adver- 
tising. Moreover,  the  position  of  a  newspaper  gave 
a  township  a  certain  consequence,  important  to  those 
lawyers,  would-be  legislators,  bankers,  and  builders 
who  had  a  stake  in  its  growth.  Civic  leaders  were 
thus  ready,  in  fact  eager,  to  encourage  the  establish- 
ment of  local  newspapers. 

Although  French  trappers  and  traders  were 
within  the  present  limits  of  Indiana  as  early  as  1679, 
the  Indians  were  not  disturbed  too  much  until  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  18th  century.  The  Indiana  territory 
was  created  in  1800  and  Indiana  became  a  state  in 
1816.  By  1810  about  one-third  of  the  present  state 
was  under  the  control  of  the  whites  and  by  1830  two- 
thirds.  A  large  Indiana  immigration  took  place  in 
1838  and  the  northern  part  of  the  state  received  a 
comparatively  large  influx  of  inhabitants  after  that. 
In  1800  the  state  had  less  than  5,  000  inhabitants,  but 
by  1830  that  number  had  increased  to  more  than 
243,  000.  The  path  of  the  printer  corresponds  roughly 
to  this  moving  frontier  line.  Before  1810  there  was 
just  one  printer    in  the  territory  at    Vincennes.     By 

1830  there  were  fifteen  more  towns  in  the  southern 
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two -thirds  of  the  state  which  had  printing  presses. 

When  one  considers  the  difficulties  of  getting  a  press, 
paper,  and  type  hauled  into  the  territory,  as  well  as 
the  small  number  of  people  who  could  profitably  read 
and  buy  the  products  of  the  press,  it  is  amazing  that 
there  were  as  many  printers  as  there  were.  These 
printers  certainly  had  great  faith  in  the  future. 

The  pioneer  editor  and  printer  was  a  hardy 
soul,  and  he  had  to  be  a  very  ingenious  type  of  indi- 
vidual.    The  scarcity  of  news  was  always  a  problem. 


Many  an  editor  excused  t±ie  lack  of  publication  of  a 
regular  issue  by  saying  that  the  mails  had  been  de- 
layed or  perhaps  that  unseasonable  weather,  swollen 
streams,  etc. ,  had  forced  the  delay  of  eastern  news- 
papers from  which  he  copied  many  an  article.  Lack 
of  sound  financial  support  was  always  a  problem .  It 
is  no  wonder  then  that  many  a  pioneer  editor  and 
printer,  if  he  could  not  make  a  living  in  one  place, 
might  try  another.  If  printing  a  newspaper  would  not 
provide  a  living,  something  else  might.  When  one 
knows  the  predominantly  political  function  of  many  of 
the  early  newspapers,  it  is  not  surprising  that  some 
editors  ended  their  days  as  lawyers,  mayors,  post- 
masters, and  Congressmen.  G.  W.  Wood,  publisher 
and  editor  of  the  Fort  Wa3nie  Times,  for  example, 
was  elected  mayor  in  1836. 

The  early  papers  were  all  very  much  alike  as 
to  format,  problems,  and  content.  They  were  usually 
four  pages  with  three  to  five  columns  to  the  page. 
They  were  printed  on  hand  presses  on  full  rag  paper. 
Hand  rollers  were  used  to  distribute  the  ink  and  the 
finished  paper  was  no  more  than  a  proof  sheet  of  the 
handset  forms.  Sometimes  ink  was  put  on  with  balls 
made  of  dressed  deerskin  stuffed  with  wool,  which 
when  out  of  use  were  kept  soft  by  the  application  of 
raccoon  oil.  ^ 

The  material  provided  in  the  newspaper  pro- 
voked a  flood  of  orations  and  addresses,  generally 
political,  which  were  published  as  pamphlets  by  the 
local  press  for  the  orators  and  as  was  stated,  "at  the 
urgent  request  of  his  enthusiastic  audience.  "-'^^ 

The  careers  of  American  newspapermen  raise 
important  recurring  questions  about  our  public  life. 
In  a  democratic  society,  leaders  are  accustomed  to 
apologize  for  their  weaknesses  by  explaining  that  they 
must  be  able  to  "sell"  their  ideas  to  the  people.  The 
leader,   we  are  often  told,    cannot  run  too  far  ahead  if 


he  expects  tiie  crowd  to  follow  him .  A  newspaperman 
faces  this  question  even  more  frequently  and  more 
literally.  He  must  "sell"  his  product  every  day,  or 
even  several  times  a  day.  If  it  does  not  appeal,  no- 
body will  pay  any  attention  to  him,  he  cannot  continue 
to  be  a  newspaperman.  Yet,  if  he  only  gives  the  pub- 
lic what  it  wants,  if  he  does  not  somehow  help  shape 
public  demands,  we  consider  him  weak  and  insignifi- 
cant, certainly  not  an  important  newspaperman.  He 
must  be  both  a  mirror  of  public  tastes  and  a  beacon 
for  public  desires. -'^■'^  The  careers  of  some  of  our 
American  journalists  are  certainly  excellent  examples 
of  democratic  leadership.  They  show  us  both  how  far 
a  democratic  leader  must  follow  the  public  and  how 
far  he  can  lead.  James  Gordon  Bennett  once  asked: 
"What  is  to  prevent  a  daily  newspaper  from  being 
made  the  greatest  organ  of  social  life?  Books  have 
had  their  day --theaters  have  had  their  day --the  tem- 
ple of  religion  has  had  its  day.  A  newspaper  can  be 
made  to  take  the  lead  of  all  these  in  the  great  im- 
provements inhuman  thought  and  of  human  civiliza- 
tion. A  newspaper  can  send  more  souls  to  heaven, 
and  save  more  from  hell,  than  all  the  churches  or 
chapels  in  New  York,  besides  making  money  at  the 
same  time.  "^^ 

Clifford  B.  Ward  writing  in  the  News -Sentinel 
issue  of  May  27,  1958  said:  "Newspapers  are  unique 
as  institutions  because  they  have  two  distinct  aspects, 
one  professional  and  the  other  commercial.  In  their 
professional  aspect,  newspapers  find  their  reason  for 
existence,  and  in  their  commercial  aspect,  they  find 
the  financial  support  without  which  they  cannot  exist. 
The  professional  aspect  is  and  must  be  primary,  sim- 
ply because  if  it  is  not,  the  success  of  a  newspaper 
commercially  is  not  possible.  It  is  a  matter  of  soul 
and  body,  and  while  a  soul  may  live  without  a  body,  a 
body  cannot  live  without  a  soul.     It  is  that  simple." 


The  same  Mr.  Ward  once  said:  "Three  ingredients 
are  required  to  make  a  great  newspaper.  One  is  what 
is  known  in  manufacturing  fields  as  "know-how";  an- 
other is  honesty;  and  the  third  is  courage."^"*  As  one 
reads  of  the  many  newspapers  that  have  been  here  in 
existence  in  Fort  Wayne,  some  of  them  must  have 
been  lacking  in  one  or  more  of  these  ingredients. 

The  father  of  the  Hoosier  press  was  Elihu 
Stout,  who  established  the  Indiana  Gazette  at  Vin- 
cennes  in  the  summer  of  1804.  ^^  He  had  come  to  In- 
diana by  way  of  New  Jersey,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee. 
Thirty  newspapers  were  being  published  in  Indiana  at 
the  time  when  a  group  of  interested  citizens  of  Fort 
Wayne  in  1833  decided  to  invite  Thomas  Tigar  and  S. 
V.  B.  Noel  to  move  from  Indianapolis  to  Fort  Wayne 
to  start  the  publication  of  a  newspaper.  Financial 
backing  was  promised  in  the  amount  of  $500  by  Henry 
Rudisill,  Dr.  Lewis  J.  Thompson,  Joseph  Holman,  C. 
W.  Ewing,  Allen  Hamilton,  and  Francis  Comparet.  ^^ 
The  money  was  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  a  press. 
The  backers  were  to  hold  the  press  if  Mr.  Tigar  and 
Mr.  Noel  should  fail  to  pay  within  a  year.  It  seems, 
however,  that  these  two  men  had  accumulated  suffi- 
cient funds  in  Indianapolis  so  that  they  did  not  need 
this  advance. 

Thomas  Tigar,  the  pioneer  editor  of  the  Fort 
Wayne  Sentinel,  was  a  native  of  Beverly,  Yorkshire, 
England,  where  he  was  born  in  1807.  He  had  already 
learned  the  printing  business  when  he  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1826.  Prior  to  moving  to  Indianapolis, 
he  had  lived  in  Ashtabula,  Ohio.  It  was  in  Indianap- 
olis that  he  met  S.  V.  B.  Noel,  also  a  printer,  and  the 
two  agreed  to  take  on  the  newspaper  venture  at  Fort 
Wayne.  ^'^  Mr.  Noel,  a  Whig,  remained  with  the  paper 
for  only  about  a  year.  Mr.  Tigar,  however,  was  with 
the  paper  until  1865,  except  for  a  short  span  of  four 
years  when  the  paper  was  turned  over  to  George  W . 


Wood.  In  politics  Mr.  Tigar  was  a  strong  Democrat 
and  apparently  a  writer  of  considerable  force.  In 
common  with  many  a  frontier  editor,  he  labored  under 
the  disadvantages  which  were  inseparable  from  the 
journalism  of  those  days.  In  his  five  column  four- 
page  sheet  there  are  found  many  items  which  might 
be  classed  as  a  quasi -literary  form  in  which  life  was 
depicted  in  short  snippets,  to  be  forgotten  after  twen- 
ty-four hours.  This  was  suitable  to  a  rapidly  moving 
society  whose  producers  and  consumers  of  the  printed 
word  were  varied  in  background  and  taste  as  in  few 
other  places.  There  were  only  about  300  people  in 
Fort  Wa3me  when  the  Sentinel  was  started. 

Perhaps  it  was  fitting  that  the  literature  of  the 
democratic  nation  which  was  always  busy  would  be  a 
kind  of  magnified  newspaper  account  of  existence.  It 
was  common  to  editorialize  news  items.  There  were 
also  many  editorials  appealing  for  money  from  delin- 
quent subscribers,  or  if  money  could  not  be  given, 
then  for  wood,  produce,  provisions,  etc.  On  one  oc- 
casion the  Sentinel  explained  that  no  paper  had  been 
issued  the  preceding  week  but  that  "those  who  wish  to 
know  the  reason  can  be  informed  by  sending  us  the 
amount  of  their  indebtedness.  "^^  Mr.  Tigar  appar- 
ently had  considerable  patience,  perseverance,  and 
the  willingness  to  do  a  lot  of  hard  work.  In  the  end  he 
was  quite  successful.  The  Sentinel  gained  in  circula- 
tion and  influence  and  in  general  business.  While  Mr. 
Tigar  had  a  certain  amount  of  provincial  patriotism 
and  advocated  measures  calculated  to  improve  and 
benefit  the  city,  he  was  very  much  aware  of  what  was 
going  on  in  the  state  and  in  the  nation.  The  newspa- 
pers from  Detroit  and  Cincinnati  in  the  early  days 
were  the  chief  source  of  "telegraphic"  news.  From 
time  to  time  the  size  of  the  paper  was  enlarged  and 
the  appearance  improved.  In  January  of  1861,  Mr. 
Tigar  even  issued  the  first  number  of  the  Daily  Sen- 


tinel;  the  earlier  Sentinel  was  normally  scheduled  as 
a  weekly.  At  the  time  of  his  retirement  in  1865,  the 
only  other  papers  in  the  city  were  the  Gazette  and  the 
Times.  ^^ 

Booth  Tarkington  says  in  his  Gentleman  from 
Indiana:  "Politics  is  the  one  subject  that  goes  to  the 
vitals  of  every  real  American,  and  a  Hoosier  will  talk 
politics  after  he  is  dead.  "^^  It  was  only  natural  then, 
inasmuch  as  many  of  the  papers  were  political  organs, 
that  some  of  the  editors  should  get  into  public  life. 
John  W.  Dawson,  the  editor  of  the  Ft.  Wayne  Times, 
was  such  a  person. 

The  Fort  Wayne  Times,  a  Whig  paper,  was 
established  in  1841  by  George  W.  Wood.^l  Dawson, 
together  with  T.  N.  Hood,  leased  the  Fort  Wayne 
Times  in  1853  and  in  the  following  year  Dawson  be- 
came the  sole  owner.  On  July  16,  1854,  he  began  is- 
suing the  Daily  Times,  and  continued  it  until  the  l6iii 
of  July,  1856.  It  was  revived  again  on  February  1, 
1859,  and  continued  until  October,   1864. "^^ 

The  most  common  kind  of  American  newspaper 
up  to  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  was  still  the  country 
weekly.  There  were  3, 173  of  them  in  contrast  to  387 
dailies. ^^  The  coming  of  the  railroad  and  the  tele- 
graph to  the  new  communities  encouraged  the  founding 
of  additional  rural  papers,  whose  editors  were  only 
too  happy  to  tap  the  main  stream  of  national  commu- 
nication. The  Post  Office  Act  of  1851  gave  further 
encouragement  to  country  editors  since  it  permitted 
the  delivery  of  newspapers  within  their  home  counties 
free  of  charge,  a  subsidy  of  a  few  hundred  dollars  a 
year  which  made  a  real  difference  to  a  small  print- 
er. ^"^  The  more  vocal  newspapermen  in  the  counties 
continued  to  enjoy  party  patronage,  sometimes  in- 
cluding free  drinks,  chewing  tobacco,  writing  paper, 
and  hotel  accommodations  at  the  state  capitols. 

John  W.  Dawson  was  born  in  Cambridge,  Indi- 


ana,  on  October  1,  1820.  In  1838  he  left  his  father's 
farm  near  Guilford,  Indiana,  and  went  to  Fort  Wayne 
where  he  attended  school.  He  became  a  clerk  in  the 
office  of  Col.  John  Spencer,  his  brother-in-law,  who 
was  Receiver  of  Public  Moneys.  He  spent  two  years 
of  study  at  Wabash  College,  after  which  he  read  law 
with  another  brother-in-law,  Thomas  Johnson.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1843,  whereupon  he  began 
his  practice  in  Augusta.  On  the  death  of  his  brother- 
in-law,  Thomas  Johnson,  he  returned  to  Fort  Wayne 
to  take  over  the  latter 's  law  business.  In  1847  he 
tried  to  continue  his  law  studies  at  Transylvania,  but 
poor  health  forced  him  to  discontinue.  Returning  to 
Fort  Wayne  in  1853,  together  with  T.  N.  Hood,  he 
leased  the  Fort  Wayne  Times.  The  Dawson  Times 
was  a  progressive  paper  on  most  points,  but  conserv- 
ative on  the  slavery  issue.  He  was  "pledged  to  the 
Union,  the  Constitution,  and  laws."  This  pledge  was 
printed  at  the  top  of  almost  every  publication.  His 
articles  are  in  most  part  patriotic  and  loyal  to  his 
party.  Many  of  his  writings  have  religious  overtones. 
The  fact  that  he  was  patriotic  and  could  use  religious 
language  did  not  prevent  him  from  using  strong  lan- 
guage and  bring  attacks  in  turn.  The  Fort  Wa3me 
Times  loosed  a  bitter  blast  at  its  "respectable,  yet 
feeble -minded  neighbor"  of  the  Fort  Wayne  Republican 
who  was  said  to  have  handled  an  article  "with  about 
as  much  ability  as  a  demented  monkey  would  a  prob- 
lem of  Euclid."  The  Fort  Wayne  Sentinel  showed  its 
dislike  of  Dawson  by  insisting- -"A  more  corrupt,  un- 
principled, and  contemptible  object  never  disgraced 
the  editorial  fraternity,  and  no  paper  has  ever  sunk 
so  low  and  rapidly  in  public  estimation  as  the  Times 
has  since  he  assumed  its  direction. "^^ 

Dawson  was  a  supporter  of  the  American  party 
and  wrote  many  editorials  on  what  it  stood  for  in  the 
United    States.     Their  motto  was    "Americans    shall 


rule  America."^"  But  more  influential  politically 
were  his  editorials  supporting  thePopulist  Party  which 
he  did  in  election  years  while  he  was  editor  of  the 
paper.  He  was  such  a  hard-working  and  dedicated 
Populist  that  in  1856  he  was  nominated  on  their  ticket 
for  treasurer.  ^^  He  failed  to  win  the  position.  At  a 
later  time  he  backed  candidates  Gen.  George  B.  Mc- 
Clellan  for  the  Presidency  and  Gov.  Horatio  C.  Moore 
as  his  running  mate.  He  devoted  many  editorials  to 
his  reasons  why  they  would  make  the  best  leaders  of 
this  country.  Dawson  didn't  seem  to  like  any  of  the 
Presidents  who  were  in  office  while  he  was  in  charge 
of  the  paper  and  wrote  extensively  against  each  of 
them.  Even  President  Lincoln  felt  his  barbed  attacks. 
The  conclusion  one  drew  from  some  of  his  articles 
was  that  Lincoln  hated  the  South  and  was  really  a 
traitor  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  in  1864  the  Kendallville  Standard  was 
calling  Dawson  "a  specimen  of  the  dirty  tools  of  Jeff 
Davis,  which  are  being  tolerated  in  the  north." 

Some  of  this  antagonism  toward  Lincoln  may 
have  been  generated  by  the  fact  that,  even  though  Lin- 
coln had  appointed  him  governor  of  the  Utah  Territory 
in  1861,  he  did  not  hold  that  office  very  long.  When 
Dawson  first  got  out  to  Salt  Lake  City,  he  made  a  pa- 
triotic speech  on  December  10,  1861,  which  should 
have  made  him  immensely  popular  with  his  constitu- 
ents .  He  conceded  every  contention  of  the  Mormons 
that  the  Compromise  of  1850  recognized  the  principle 
that  each  state  and  territory  should  decide  for  itself 
what  local  or  domestic  institutions  the  people  should 
have.^°  Apparently,  however,  according  to  historians 
of  this  era,  his  personal  life  was  not  above  reproach. 
Writers  are  not  fully  agreed  as  to  the  immediate  cause 
of  his  departure  nor  for  that  matter  just  how  he  was 
injured  in  a  beating.  Cowley,  in  his  Life  of  Wilford 
Woodruff,    accuses    Dawson  of   "a  social  and   moral 
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delinquency. "29  He  says  that  Woods  Reynolds,  a 
stage  driver,  with  others,  avenged  an  insult  by  "whip- 
ping his  excellency  at  away  station."     Critical  J.  H. 

Beadle  concedes  in  his  Mysteries  and  Crimes  of  Mor- 
on — 

monism'^'-'  that  Gov.  Dawson  was  mixed  up  in  a  dis- 
creditable affair  and  in  consequence  of  many  threats 
hurriedly  fled  the  territory.  He  was  waylaid,  he 
states,  in  Weber  Canyon  and  received  a  terrible  beat- 
ing which  he  deserved  for  his  cowardice,  and,  if  the 
charge  be  true,  "for  his  detestable  bad  taste. "^^  In 
any  case  Dawson  proved  to  be  a  disappointment  both 
to  the  Mormons  as  well  as  to  the  officials  in  Washing- 
ton who  had  sent  him  to  Utah  in  the  spirit  of  friendli- 
ness. His  personal  temperament,  his  moral  laxity, 
false  rumors,  and  the  Mormon  opposition  to  the  Fed- 
eral policy  of  abolition  of  polygamy  were  all  factors 
in  causing  tension  between  himself  and  the  Utah  Ter- 
ritory. He  was  replaced  by  Stephen  S.  Harding,  ^^ 
also  of  Indiana,  and  returned  to  Fort  Wayne;  he  never 
fully  recovered  from  his  beating.  He  died  on  Sep- 
tember 10,  1877.  During  his  brief  tenure  as  governor 
in  the  Utah  Territory,  Dawson  kept  in  touch  with  the 
people  of  Fort  Wayne  by  editorial  correspondence. 
Both  before  and  after  his  experience  as  governor,  he 
was  not  adverse  to  making  political  statements .  Daw- 
son took  a  definite  stand  against  Buchanan.  He  ac- 
cused him  of  having  a  "weak  and  vacillating  charac- 
ter, "  and  "glaring  inconsistency"  and  "inordinate  love 
of  place. "^^  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  the  paper  that 
the  names  of  all  males  in  the  country  who  were  ex- 
empt from  war  were  listed  with  their  reasons:  lost 
teeth,  leprosy,  short  leg,  crazy,  fits,  clubfoot,  her- 
nias. ^"^  Considering  that  Fort  Wayne  had  a  popula- 
tion of  between  ten  and  eleven  thousand  in  the  early 
1860's,^^  Mr.  Dawson  did  a  very  creditable  job  of 
newspaper  publishing  and  editing.  In  1872  he  wrote 
a  series  of  articles  for  the  Fort  Wayne  Daily  Sentinel 
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which  he  called  "Charcoal  Sketches  of  Old  Times  in 
Fort  Wayne. "^^ 

What  a  newspaper  does  in  reality  is  to  assem- 
ble a  reading  audience  and  then  sell  to  advertisers 
the  right  also  to  address  that  audience  after  the  news- 
paper has  finished  talking  to  it.  Most  people  have  at 
one  time  or  another  expressed  and  felt  exasperation 
with  a  newspaper  or  with  the  person  who  edits  the 
newspaper,  no  doubt  feeling  that  they  can  do  a  better 
job  than  the  man  who  was  editing  it.  With  such  ideas 
editors  are  patient,  but  there  is  probably  no  job  re- 
quiring more  quick  mature  judgments  than  those  of 
editing  a  newspaper.  One  serious  slip  and  he's  likely 
to  be  haunted  by  a  sad  chain  of  circumstances  for 
many  years.  For  years  in  the  newsroom  of  the  At- 
lantic Constitution  there  was  a  sign  which  said:  "Don't 
stare  at  the  editor,  you  may  be  crazy  yourself  some 
day."  As  Cliff  Ward  once  said,  "You  don't  have  to  be 
a  mentally  aberrated  individual  to  be  engaged  in  re- 
porting and  interpreting  the  news,    but  on  the  other 

on 

hand,  it  is  no  handicap.""^' 

Since  1833  and  the  advent  of  the  first  newspa- 
per in  Fort  Wayne,  there  have  been  many  who  have 
tried  their  hand  at  establishing  and  editing  a  paper. 
Some  papers  had  but  a  brief  tenure  and  others  were 
merged  with  the  more  successful  ones.  A  partial  list 
of  English  language  newspapers  is  as  follows:  Fort 
Wayne  Sentinel,  Fort  Wayne  Times,  Fort  Wayne  Ga- 
zette, Fort  Wayne  Standard,  Fort  Wayne  Times  and 
Sentinel,  Fort  Wayne  Democrat,  Fort  Wayne  Daily 
Sentinel,   Fort  Wayne  Daily  Gazette,  Fort  Wayne  Eve- 


ning Press,  Fort  Wayne  Journal  Gazette,  Fort  Wayne 
News -Sentinel,  People's  Press,  Times  and  People's 
Press,  Times  Union,  Times  and  Sentinel,  True  Dem- 
ocrat, Standard,  Daily  Standard,  Jeffersonian,  Sum- 
mit City  Journal,  Fort  Wayne  Journal,  Fort  Wayne 
Weekly  Republican,  Evening  Transcript,  True  Demo- 
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crat,  Laurel  Wreath,  Fort  Wayne  Jeff ersonian,  Indiana 
Free  Mason,  The  Casket,  The  Alert,  The~Plowboy, 
The  Dispatch,  Boy's  World,  The  World,  The  Visitor, 
The  Call,  The  Item,  The  Mail,  The  American  Farm- 
er, Poultry  and  Pets,  Dollar  Weekly  Press,  People's 
Advocate,  Monday  Morning  Times,  Morning  Times 
Post,  Labor  Herald,  Labor  Times -Herald,  Labor 
News,  Labor  Press,  The  Hoosier  Observer,  Saturday 
Night . 

Because  of  the  comparatively  high  percentage 
of  people  who  were  of  German  extraction,  there  was 
considerable  demand  for  German  language  newspa- 
pers. If  one  assumes  that  Der  Deutsche  Beobachter 
von  Indiana  was  actually  published  in  1843"^°  on  down 
to  1927  when  the  Die  Freie-Presse  Staats-Zeitung  was 
discontinued,  there  were  sixteen  German  newspapers 
under  varying  titles.  The  major  list  is  as  follows: 
Die  Abendpost,  Der  Anzeiger,  Der  Botschafter,  Der 
Fort  Wayne  Demokrat,  Der  Deutsche  Beobacher  von 
Indiana,    Freie-Presse  Staats-Zeitung,    Indiana  Kath- 


olisches  Wochenblatt,    Indiana  Staats-Zeitung,    Woch 


entliche  Indiana  Staats-Zeitung,  Indiana  Volksfreund, 
Katholische  Warte,  Der  Weltbiirger,  Die  Zeitung.*^"^ 

The  Fort  Wayne  Freie-Presse  Staats-Zeitung 
discontinued  publication  on  January  29,  1927.  It  was 
the  last  of  a  number  of  German  language  newspapers 
published  in  Indiana.  The  publisher  and  managing 
editor  for  thirty -two  years  was  Herman  Mackwitz. 

The  veteran  newspaperman  had  a  very  inter- 
esting life  and  was  a  power  in  German  Democratic 
circles.  He  was  born  in  Brunswick  in  northern  Ger- 
many in  1862  and  orphaned  at  the  age  of  six.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen,  he  and  a  cousin  left  Germany  and 
went  to  London  for  a  short  visit.  It  was  their  inten- 
tion to  go  to  the  United  States  in  search  of  a  better 
life.  Their  London  friends  persuaded  them  that  they 
would  be  better  advised  to  seek  their  fortunes  else- 
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where.  Conditions  in  the  United  States  were  supposed 
to  be  very  bad. 

Undaunted  by  this  turn  of  events,  Mr.  Mack- 
witz  and  his  cousin  took  a  ship  to  South  Africa  expect- 
ing to  make  a  fortune  digging  diamonds  in  the  mines 
of  Kimberly.  In  this  they  were  to  meet  disappoint- 
ment, so  they  joined  a  German  company  which  was 
organized  to  help  the  British  in  their  war  against  the 
savage  Kaffirs.  Mr.  Mackwitz  was  advanced  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  in  the  quartermaster  department. 

After  his  military  service  he  spent  three  years 
with  the  German  consulate  at  East  London.  In  1883 
he  returned  to  Europe  for  a  short  time  but  then  car- 
ried out  his  intention  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States. 

Upon  arriving  in  1883  he  first  located  in  Mil- 
waukee and  engaged  in  newspaper  work.  For  seven 
years  he  was  advertising  manager  with  the  Orange 
Judd  Farmer  in  Chicago,  at  that  time  one  of  the  lead- 
ing agricultural  journals  in  the  country.  After  a  brief 
stay  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  he  took  up  his 
lengthy  newspaper  career  in  Fort  Wayne.  After  the 
suspension  of  publication  of  the  Freie-Presse  Staats- 
Zeitung  he  served  as  Fort  Wayne  correspondent  for 
the  Chicago  Abendpost.  ^^  He  died  on  September  28, 
1946. 

The  German  language  newspapers  in  Fort 
Wayne  played  a  vital  role  in  introducing  the  immigrant 
to  the  ideals  of  democracy,  its  institutions,  and  the 
American  way  of  life.  Men  like  Herman  Mackwitz 
and  his  editor,  Anselm  Fuelber,  experienced  tremen- 
dous influence  in  days  when  the  Fort  Wayne  population 
was  nearly  sixty  per  cent  of  German  extraction.  Many 
a  newly -arrived  German  asked  Mr.  Mackwitz  for  ad- 
vice on  a  variety  of  subjects  from  simple  economic  to 
political  questions.  It  was  said  that  Herman  Mackwitz 
carried  the  German  Democratic  vote  in  his  vest  pock- 
et.    He  was,    however,    an  independent  Democrat.    In 
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the  election  of  1920  he  supported  the  Republican  nom- 
inee for  president,  Warren  G.  Harding.  The  Demo- 
cratic nominee,  James  M.  Cox,  three -term  governor 
of  Ohio,  made  a  special  trip  to  Fort  Wayne  in  his  pri- 
vate railroad  car  to  try  to  get  the  support  of  Mr. 
Mackwitz,  but  to  no  avail. 

Larimer  in  political  cartoons  loved  to  picture 
Mackwitz  with  a  dachshund  and  with  sausages  hanging 
out  of  his  pockets.  Anselm  Fuelber's  disheveled  hair 
and  beard  are  also  very  prominent. 

Mr.  Mackwitz  was  a  charter  member  of  the 
Fort  Wayne  Turnverein  Vorwaerts  and  his  wife  a 
charter  member  of  the  Fort  Wayne  Woman's  Club. 
He  and  his  wife  were  very  much  involved  in  the  social 
and  civic  affairs  of  the  city.  The  Red  Cross  was 
served  by  both.  Mr.  Mackwitz  was  given  special 
recognition  for  his  post-war  relief  work  among  un- 
dernourished and  starving  German  children. 

Frank  Roberts  writing  in  the  Journal -Gazette"*^ 
pays  special  tribute  to  the  beneficial  influence  of  Her- 
man Mackwitz  and  his  Frei-Presse  Staats-Zeitung. 

The  successful  newspapers  combined  sound 
management  with  the  usual  devices  for  attracting 
readers:  successful  editorship,  good  showmanship, 
pictures,  municipal  crusading,  respectable  reform, 
and  sardonic  sensationalism  in  all  its  variations. 

In  1885,  the  Fort  Wayne  Sentinel  put  its  mark 
on  journalism  history.  Its  March  4  issue  was  printed 
in  three  colors --red,  blue,  and  black.  The  use  of 
color  is  the  first  known  in  any  newspaper,  predating 
by  six  years  a  claim  by  the  Milwaukee  Journal  that  it 
was  the  first  newspaper  to  use  color  in  its  January  5, 
1891,  issue.  The  front  page  display  of  color  showed 
the  U.  S.  eagle  perched  on  a  plaque  of  stars  and 
stripes.  The  inscription  "Peace  and  Good  Will  Toward 
All  Men"  flowed  from  the  eagle's  mouth.  The  use  of 
color  helped  to  proclaim  the  inauguration  of  President 
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Grover  Cleveland. 

The  first  woman  reporter  in  Fort  Wayne  in  the 

seventies   was  Mrs.    Carrie  M.    Shoaff.     Her   cards 

identified   her  as    "Correspondent,    Fort  Wa3nie  Ga- 
zette. "42  ~ 

The  big  city  papers  had  nothing  on  Fort  Wayne 
when  it  came  to  colorful  feuding,  fussing  and  fighting 
between  the  newspapers,  much  of  it  inspired  by  a  love 
of  politics  exhibited  by  many  Hoosiers.  A  Sentinel 
headline  appeared  on  the  front  page  about  the  Repub- 
lican presidential  candidate  Blaine  as  follows:  "A 
long-winded  address  perpetrated  upon  a  patient  long- 
suffering  people.  Meanwhile,  a  circus  is  having  a 
great  crowd  but  a  short  distance  away.""**^ 

When  mentioning  something  about  the  Demo- 
crats the  headlines  might  appear  like  this:  "Democ- 
racy sends  her  greatest  and  grandest  men  to  select  a 
leader  for  the  party.  "  "* 

Indiana  generally  has  been  blessed  with  a  large 
number  of  imaginative  people  who  have  wished  to  ex- 
press themselves  in  written  form.  From  the  earliest 
days  of  the  Indiana  Territory,  when  writing  was  some- 
what of  a  status  symbol  for  Hoosiers,  down  to  the 
present,  the  state  of  Indiana  has  provided  more  than 
its  proportion  and  share  of  writers  of  distinction. 
This  is  true  in  the  field  of  books  as  well  as  news- 
papers. 

Fort  Wayne  writers  may  not  have  attracted  as 
much  world -attention  as  James  Gordon  Bennett,  Joseph 
Pulitzer,  William  Randolph  Hearst,  Horace  Greeley, 
Charles  Dana,  Edwin  L.  Godkin,  Carl  Schurz,  and 
William  Allen  White,  but  Ft.  Wayne  had  its  share  of 
colorful  newspapermen,  if  some  of  the  legends  still 
persisting  are  even  half -true. 

Probably  the  most  colorful  newspaperman  in 
this  city,  if  the  stories  are  correct,  was  Andy  Moyni- 
han,    editor  of  the  Journal -Gazette.      The  exchanges 
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with  his  counterpart  on  the  News -Sentinel  staff,  Jesse 
Greene,  are  most  interesting  to  read.  Both  of  these 
men  were  a  part  of  their  times  and  were  able  to  en- 
gage in  vitriolic  exchanges  the  like  of  which  would  be 
unthinkable  today.  Andy  Moynihan  has  been  called  the 
James  Gordon  Bennett  of  Fort  Wayne  journalism.  The 
fact  that  he  was  Irish  didn't  hurt  him.  Life  was  never 
dull  when  he  was  around.  Hearst  might  have  his 
"yellow  journalism,  "  but  when  Mr.  Moynihan  wrote 
about  Mr.  Greene  and  Mr.  Greene  wrote  about  Mr. 
Moynihan  many  people  must  have  wondered  whether 
the  one  was  going  to  shoot  the  other  the  next  time  they 
met."^^  They  were  constantly  at  each  other's  throats. 
Yet  this  was  all  pretty  much  apart  of  newspaper  work 
at  this  time.  Mr.  Mo3niihan  believed  in  filling  the 
newspaper  with  lively  copy  and  his  editorial  pen  was 
of  the  sharpest.  Only  a  person  with  great  courage  or 
a  half-wit  ever  dared  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  Mr. 
Moynihan. 

He  was  truly  one  of  the  Democratic  bosses. 
Fort  Wayne  was  one  of  the  few  Democratic  strong- 
holds in  Indiana  at  this  time.  Many  cartoons  pictured 
skinny-legged  Moynihan,  Anselm  Feulber,  E.  A. 
Hackett,  and  Herman  Mackwitz  as  the  Democratic 
kingpins.  "No  Democrat  ever  strayed  far  from  what 
the  Irish  editor  believed  to  be  the  reservation  for  he 
was  just  as  capable  of  spanking  a  Democrat  as  a  Re- 
publican. It  was  the  day  of  the  old  convention  system 
and  party  solidarity.  "^^  He  was  in  a  great  way  re- 
sponsible for  the  promotion  of  Thomas  R.  Marshall 
for  the  vice -presidency  with  Woodrow  Wilson.  "When 
he  cited  some  shyster  as  the  object  of  his  wrath,  the 
city  sat  up  and  took  notice.  No  Republican  politician 
ever  felt  like  taking  off  his  armor  or  relaxing  as 
long  as  Andy  Moynihan  was  editor  of  the  Journal-Ga- 
zette."^'^ 

Clifford  Ward    recalls  that  as  a   youngster  a 
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prominent  local  politician  of  his  day  broke  his  wrist 
swinging  on  Mr.  Moynihan.^°  On  another  occasion 
Andy  Moynihan  met  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Works  on  the  street.  They  came  to  blows  and  Andy, 
being  a  showman,  came  to  work  with  his  hand  band- 
aged. The  staff  enjoyed  the  incident  because  Andy 
was  a  great  bluffer.  There  are  others  who  tell  sto- 
ries of  how  Mr.  Mo3niihan,  annoyed  with  the  telephone 
service,  ripped  a  wall -phone  from  its  fastenings  and 
threw  it  out  a  window.  He  then  proceeded  to  yell  out 
across  the  street  at  the  party  to  whom  he  wanted  to 
telephone  in  the  next  building.  He  was  always  feud- 
ing with  the  telephone  company.  On  other  occasions 
he  would  call  up  one  of  the  neighborhood  saloons  like 
George  Biemers,  the  Wayne  Club,  or  the  Germania 
and  in  his  high-pitched  voice  demand  that  they  send 
him  over  one  of  his  reporters.  Rival  reporters  would 
frequently  load  a  competitor  with  Bourbon  so  that  they 
would  miss  a  story.  The  tavern  on  East  Berry  Street, 
which  is  now  part  of  the  Lincoln  National  Bank,  was 
known  as  the  "Germania, "  and  was  extremely  popular 
with  members  of  the  Fourth  Estate.  The  period  of 
1913  to  1917  was  more  or  less  known  as  the  "Silk 
Shirt  Era."  On  payday,  Carl  Suedhoff  and  four  or 
five  of  the  boys  would  go  over  to  the  Germania  and 
shake  the  dice  box.  The  winner  would  get  a  new  silk 
shirt,  which  was  paid  for  by  tossing  in  the  necessary 
dollars --sort  of  a  co-op  deal.^" 

Mr.  Carl  Detzer,  now  Roving  Editor  for  the 
Reader's  Digest,  who  was  a  reporter  working  under 
Andy  Moynihan  in  about  1907  or  1908  tells  this  brief 
incident. ^0  "A  representative  of  the  People's  Store 
came  in  one  evening  to  complain  about  a  proof  error 
in  an  advertisement.  The  vulgar  minded  in  our  town 
had  enjoyed  the  error  fully  all  day,  but  somehow  Andy 
had  missed  it.  The  ad  was  for  shirts,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible  to  drop   a  letter  inadvertently   from  the   most 
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innocent  word.  When  the  mistake  was  shown  to  Andy, 
the  latter  in  his  shrill,  high-pitched  voice,  said, 
'Come  with  me,  my  friend!  I  do  not  take  this  sort  of 
thing  lightly!'  So  he  fired  Avery  Groves,  the  proof- 
reader; then  fired  little  Miss  Martha  Cox,  assistant 
proofreader;  then  tore  upstairs  to  the  composing 
room,  and  ignoring  the  International  Typographical 
Union,  fired  all  printers  who  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  ad.  Breathing  fire,  he  returned  to  his  desk. 
Came  three  o'clock  and  the  final  edition  front  page 
was  ready  to  go  to  the  steireotyper .  A  printer's  devil 
was  pushing  the  page  of  type  when  an  obstruction  on 
the  floor  caused  the  'turtle'  that  held  the  form  to  balk, 
the  page  of  type  crashed  to  the  floor,  completely  pied. 
Andy  saw  it  happen.  Strong  men  stepped  forward  to 
save  the  boy's  life.  Andy  could  kill  for  crimes  less 
horrible  than  spilled  type.  Andy  looked  at  tlie  mess, 
then  at  the  clock.  We  would  miss  all  trains  with  our 
first  edition.  Andy  turned  to  the  boy,  'You  should  be 
more  careful, '  he  said  mildly." 

Even  though  Andy  Moynihan  was  subject  to 
epilepsy  at  times  during  great  excitability  and  had  to 
be  carried  out  by  his  co-workers  and  placed  on  the 
mailing  room  table,  there  were  times  when  he  tried 
to  show  his  appreciation.  At  Christmas  time  he  would 
hand  out  five,  ten,  and  twenty -dollar  gold  pieces.  A 
person  didn't  get  fired  for  every  mistake.  Arnold 
Scherer,  at  the  time  an  office  boy,  was  sent  to  pick 
up  an  ad  from  White's  Fruit  House  to  be  run  the  next 
day.  The  ad  did  not  appear  in  the  next  day's  issue 
and  the  result  was  a  protest  from  White's.  Andy 
called  in  his  office  boy  with  the  shrill  command -- 
"Boy,  feel  around  in  your  pocket." 

Among  the  reporters  who  worked  under  Andy 
Moynihan  was  Ford  Frick  who  later  came  into  promi- 
nence as  Commissioner  of  Baseball. 

There  was  another  reporter  about  this  time  by 
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the  name  of  Baron  Long^^  who  later  on  became  quite 
wealthy  in  the  hotel  business  in  the  West.  It  seems 
that  Baron  would  get  terribly  drunk  quite  frequently. 
Andy  stormed  and  ordered  the  staff  to  find  him .  He 
had  a  quaint  way  of  firing  people.  In  the  case  of  Carl 
Detzer,  he  fired  him  three  times  in  three  months  and 
each  time  punctuated  the  dismissal  by  throwing  his 
long,  heavy  editorial  shears  at  Detzer.  Sometimes 
he  would  use  a  paste  pot  as  his  weapon.  Without  any 
advance  notice,  he  would  frequently  yell,  "You're 
fired.  Get  your  money  up  to  three  o'clock."  At  an- 
other time  Cliff  Lipkey  and  Frank  Holloway  found 
Baron  Long  at  Fischer's  Turkish  Bathhouse,  or  per- 
haps took  him  there,  to  boil  him  out.  As  soon  as 
possible  he  put  on  fresh  clothes  and  then  Baron 
strolled  in  to  the  office,  opened  his  desk,  and  started 
to  work.  Everyone  who  was  in  on  the  situation  was 
very  tense.  This  would  be  the  most  dramatic  firing 
in  history.  Andy  looked  up.  "Hello,  Baron,"  he  said 
mildly,   "where  are  you  working  now?" 

Sometimes  when  Andy  came  in  the  morning  he 
would  find  beer  bottles  standing  around,  probably 
brought  from  George  Biemer's  nearby  saloon.  This 
would  cause  him  to  rant  and  rave,  not  so  much  at  the 
idea  of  drinking  beer,  but  that  they  would  drink  Buck- 
eye beer  instead  of  the  local  product . 

Then  there  was  another  occasion  where  Mr. 
Moynihan's  editorial  opponent,  Mr.  Greene,  had  un- 
dergone an  appendectomy  at  St.  Joseph's  hospital.  He 
was  hovering  between  life  and  death.  One  might  have 
imagined  that  there  would  be  an  air  of  good  will  at 
such  time,  but  Mr.  Moynihan,  who  lived  but  a  short 
distance  from  the  hospital,  wrote  in  an  editorial  to 
the  effect  that  a  stench  noticed  that  day  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  hospital  was  due  to  the  opening  up  of  Mr. 
Greene. 

It  seems  on  one  occasion  that  the  Western  Un- 
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ion  clock  did  not  keep  accurate  time.  Several  calls 
for  repair  service  were  to  no  avail.  Andy  called  to 
Arnold  Scherer  to  get  the  ladder  and  he  would  person- 
ally take  down  the  clock.  Before  the  ladder  arrived, 
he  had  climbed  on  to  a  desk,  ripped  down  the  clock, 
spilling  the  acid  from  the  clock's  batteries  over  the 
books  of  the  bookkeeper.  He  then  proceeded  to  carry 
the  clock  out  of  the  building  and  deposited  it  on  the 
curb. 

From  time  to  time  the  Salvation  Army  girls 
would  solicit  funds  in  the  offices  by  passing  around 
their  tambourines.  This  irked  Andy  and  he  would  fol- 
low the  girls  around,  chanting,  "Glory,  glory,  glory. 
I  don't  believe  your  story."  Then  he  would  punctuate 
it  with- -"Get  out  of  here!" 

Carl  Suedhoff  covered  the  police  court  and  city 
hall  before  being  transferred  to  the  advertising  de- 
partment. He  gives  Mo3mihan  credit  for  cleaning  out 
the  police  department.  At  Christmastime  Andy  went 
over  to  City  Hall  and  found  the  Police  Chief's  office 
stacked  with  numerous  gifts.  At  his  instigation  the 
grand  jury  indicted  the  chief  and  others.  The  gifts 
came  from  gamblers  and  residents  of  the  red  light 
district  on  north  Calhoun  Street.  Some  of  these  houses 
of  ill  repute  even  had  electric  signs  on  their  houses 
such  as  Fannie  Joy,  Hattie  Hyke,  Emma  Mason,  etc . 

Mr.  Moynihan  had  a  gift  of  keeping  an  eye  on 
the  business  end  of  the  paper  while  at  the  same  time 
acting  as  his  own  editor.  He  was  the  first  in  Fort 
Wayne  to  employ  a  full-time  photographer.  "Get  me 
a  picture"  was  a  familiar  order.  He  particularly  re- 
sented anyone  incurring  an  expense  that  was  not  au- 
thorized by  him.  This  was,  of  course,  a  sensible 
rule,  but  many  individualists  resent  sensible  rules. 
One  day  when  Mr.  Moynihan  was  absent  from  the  of- 
fice, a  typewriter  needed  minor  repairs;  and  Tom 
Bresnahan,  ^^  one  of  the  best  city  editors,  felt  that  an 
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emergency  existed  and  ordered  it  to  be  fixed.  About 
the  first  of  the  month  the  bill  came  through  for  some 
exorbitant  amount  in  the  neighborhood  of  50(^  and  Mr. 
Moynihan  immediately  called  Bresnahan  on  the  carpet 
for  explanations.  Bresnahan  explained  but  Moynihan 
wanted  to  see  the  typewriter  that  had  been  fixed.  He 
went  out  to  the  City  Room,  picked  up  the  typewriter, 
carefully  looked  at  the  place  where  the  repairs  had 
been  made;  then,  carrying  the  machine  out  into  the 
middle  of  the  street,  he  threw  the  machine  violently 
saying,  "There,  Bresnahan,  you'll  have  something 
more  to  fix."  So  we  might  add  again--you  don't  have 
to  be  crazy  to  be  an  editor,  but  it  is  not  an  occupa- 
tional handicap. 

Andy  Moynihan,  who  was  married  to  the  so- 
cially prominent  Elizabeth  Hedekin,  sold  his  interest 
in  the  paper  in  1916. 

An  early  editor  of  the  News  was  Jesse  Austin 
Greene,  who  was  born  in  Indianapolis,  March  3,  1867, 
the  son  of  a  pioneer  Methodist  minister. ^^  He  was  a 
graduate  of  Wabash  college  and  a  member  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  For  a  while  he  tried  teaching  at  Oregon,  Mis- 
souri, High  School  and  then  entered  newspaper  work 
in  Crawfordsville,  becoming  editor  of  the  Journal  in 
1898.  In  1902  he  moved  to  Terre  Haute  where  he  be- 
came editor  of  the  Tribune.  In  1904  he  purchased  an 
interest  in  the  Fort  Wayne  News.^^  Although  he  nev- 
er sought  public  office,  he  was  very  actively  interested 
in  politics.  He  brought  to  the  councils  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  a  discriminating  judgment  of  men  and  mo- 
tives and  expressed  himself  frankly,  publicly  as  well 
as  privately.  His  opponents  respected  him  and  his 
friends  loved  him.  The  Decatur  Democrat  wrote  of 
him  as  "A  powerful  writer  of  vitriolic  style  and  .... 
recognized  because  of  his  wonderful  use  of  English 
and  his  ability  to  use  pungent  words  and  sentences  in 
a  very  effective  manner.  "^^    Clifford  Ward  rem  em - 
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bers  him  as  a  brilliant  writer  with  an  excellent  edu- 
cational background.  He  was  about  as  big  as  a  "half- 
pint  of  skimmed  milk,  with  a  reverential  face  and  with 
gray  hair  that  made  him  resemble  a  pious  Casper 
Milquetoast,  but  he  packed  more  dynamite  in  an  edi- 
torial punch  than  anyone  I  ever  knew .  ^" 

While  he  was  a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  he 
gave  up  wearing  his  key  when  one  day  he  saw  his 
barber  also  having  one. 

Hishatred  for  smoking  was  violent.  TheWest- 
ern  Union  once  made  the  mistake  of  delivering  a  tele- 
gram to  him  in  care  of  a  youngster  who  was  smoking 
acigarette  whenhe  came  into  Greene's  office.  Greene 
took  him  by  the  neck  and  the  seat  of  his  pants  and 
threw  him  down  the  stairway.  He  then  called  Western 
Union  saying  that,  if  they  ever  sent  him  another  such 
messenger,  he  would  give  all  his  business  to  Postal 
Telegraph . ^^ 

Even  the  manager  of  the  Traction  Company 
was  ordered  out  of  Greene's  office  one  day  for  making 
the  mistake  of  lighting  a  cigarette.  Whenever  Greene 
was  in  the  office  no  one  of  the  staff  would  dare  to 
smoke,  but  they  did  devise  a  system  for  circumvent- 
ing this.  The  telephone  operator  kept  a  lookout  in 
the  morning  and  as  Mr.  Greene  came  down  Main  St. , 
she  gave  the  signal  and  the  boys  all  ditched  their 
smokes.  Mr.  Greene  would  come  into  the  office  snif- 
fing the  air,  but  would  be  unable  to  see  the  evidence. 

Greene  was  very  much  opposed  to  the  use  of 
curse  words  and  would  take  his  reporters  to  task  for 
being  unable  to  use  effective  English. 

There  were  no  doubt  times  when  Greene  "man- 
aged" the  news  to  suit  his  purposes.  Prior  to  World 
War  I  there  was  much  discussion  as  to  the  merits  of 
Daylight  Saving  Time.  A  coupon  was  run  in  his  paper 
for  a  public  vote  on  the  question.  The  no's  always 
came  out  the  winner  because  Greene  did  not  want  to 
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lose  one  hour  of  wire  service.  With  this  apparent 
public  reaction  the  city  council  then  agreed  and  in  that 
way  daylight  saving  time  was  postponed  until  World 
War  I. 

Among  the  less  flamboyant  newspapermen  we 
might  mention  William  P.  Cooper.  He  had  secured 
his  elementary  education  in  Fort  Wayne  and  was  a 
graduate  of  Dartmouth  College.  He  studied  law,  but 
journalism  seemed  to  have  more  attraction  for  him. 
He  became  city  editor  of  the  Fort  Wayne  News  and  at 
different  times  was  associated  with  the  Sentinel,  The 
Gazette,  and  the  Journal,  besides  serving  as  Fort 
Wayne  correspondent  for  several  metropolitan  pa- 
pers. B.  J.  Griswold  in  his  Pictorial  History  of 
Fort  Wayne  says  that  "His  was  the  rare  charm  of  a 
wit  that  without  wounding  could  hit,  but  while  his  hu- 
mor would  lend  grace  alike  to  the  worst  prosaic  'lo- 
cals' or  to  an  important  article,  "^^  his  perfect  taste 
was  his  marked  characteristic  and  ultimately  gained 
him  a  position  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  St.  Louis 
Globe  -Democrat . 

Another  who  had  but  short  journalistic  expe- 
rience in  Fort  Wayne  but  who  accomplished  much 
after  leaving  the  city  was  William  Rockhill  Nelson. 
He  served  for  a  while  with  Fort  Wayne  Sentinel.  In 
1880  he  established  the  Kansas  City  Evening  Star. 
Nelson  demonstrated  that  a  newspaper  could  be  cheap 
in  price  without  being  cheap  in  quality.  He  did  not 
believe  in  resorting  to  comics  or  to  sensational  news 
and  large  headlines  or  to  the  inartistic  and  vulgar  in 
order  to  build  up  circulation.  On  his  death  his  widow 
stated  that  Mr.  Nelson  was  always  dedicated  "to  the 
great  purpose  and  high  ideals  in  service  of  humanity - 
to  honest  elections,  to  democratic  government,  to 
the  abolition  of  special  privilege,  to  fair  dealing  on 
the  part  of  public  service  corporations,  to  larger  op- 
portunities for   boys  and  girls,    to  progress    toward 
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social  and  industrial  justice,  to  all  things  that  make 
for  the  richer,  fuller  life  that  he  coveted  passionately 
for  every  man,  woman,  and  child. "°^ 

The  editor  of  the  Dispatch,  a  weekly  newspa- 
per, was  James  Mitchell.  He  was  its  founder  who  is- 
sued its  first  number  on  September  10,  1878.  The 
Dispatch  was  National  Greenback  in  politics  and  ap- 
parently had  a  fairly  good  circulation  in  Allen  and  ad- 
joining counties.  According  to  reports,  he  was  a 
great  alcoholic  and  eccentric.  Nasty  little  boys  called 
him  "Shakespeare.""^  The  boys  would  shout  this  at 
him  on  the  streets  and  then  take  off  with  Mr .  Mitchell 
in  full  pursuit,  his  ankle -length  overcoat  trailing 
behind  him.  The  nicest  thing  about  him,  the  boys 
thought,  was  that  he  had  never  learned  to  run  very 
fast. 

One  of  the  outstanding  reporters  in  Fort  Wayne 
was  Bill  Gill.  He  was  born  and  educated  in  Fort 
Wayne.  After  leaving  this  city,  he  worked  for  Hearst 
in  New  York.  He  made  himself  famous  by  breaking 
the  story  on  the  sinking  of  the  Titanic.  How  did  this 
happen?  He  was  an  amateur  wireless  operator,  and 
while  toying  with  his  wireless  set  in  his  apartment  he 
happened  on  to  the  news  of  the  sinking.  He  immedi- 
ately went  to  his  newspaper,  wrote  a  terrific  story, 
and  Hearst  had  the  news  twenty -four  hours  before  the 
other  papers.  Later  Bill  moved  to  California  and 
married  an  oil  heiress,  by  the  name  of  Snowden,  and 
after  that  lived  the  Life  of  Riley.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Old  Friar's  Club  in  Fort  Wayne  which  at  that 
time  was  the  equal  of  any  of  the  most  exclusive  clubs 
in  any  metropolitan  city.    "^ 

The  day  of  personal  independent  journalism  in 
its  former  sense  has  disappeared  and  we  are  con- 
fronted with  what  is  called  institutional  journalism. 
Personal  journalism  was  much  more  interesting;  and, 
in  a  day  when  there  were  no  radios  or  TV's,    more 
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influential  than  many  of  today's  papers.  Today's 
newspaperman  has  a  great  trust  and  responsibility. 
He  must  be  a  moral  and  broadly  educated  individual. 
A  good  newspaperman,  and  in  particular  a  good  edi- 
tor, today  must  have  a  world  consciousness  and  a 
feeling  for  humanity  which  will  make  him  interpret 
the  broad  range  of  the  news  and  public  affairs  honest- 
ly, painstakingly,  and  sincerely.  A  newspaperman 
through  his  newspaper  is  still  in  a  sense  the  guardian 
and  the  watchdog  over  the  public  welfare.  He  must 
stimulate  opinion  and  promote  what  he  considers  as 
progress.  He  serves  the  public  interest  best  in  re- 
quiring its  servants  to  make  a  satisfactory  accounting 
of  their  stewardship. 
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